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in a childish hand, "Adam Smith, his book, May
4th3 1733." Before his tenth birthday, therefore,
he had already made some progress in Latin. The
Burgh School of Kirkcaldy, which he attended, was a
good grammar school of the kind that already
abounded in Scotland, It was patronised by the
Oswalds of Dunnikier, the principal people of the
neighbourhood. James Oswald, who soon made a
mark in politics, was Smith's senior by some years,
but they became life-long friends. Robert Adams,
the architect who planned Edinburgh University, was
another friend and schoolfellow; and so was John
Drysdale, who twice held the helm of the Scotch
Church as Moderator of its General Assembly. In
1734 the schoolboys played a moral piece written for
the purpose by the head master, David Millar. As a
teacher he had a considerable reputation, but as a
dramatist he will be judged by the title of his play,
" A Royal Counsel for Advice; or Regular Education
for Boys the Foundation of all other Improvements."
Adam Smith soon attracted notice at school " by his
passion for books and by the extraordinary powers of
his memory." Too weak and delicate to join in active
games, he was yet popular with his schoolfellows; for
his temper, "though warm, was to an uncommon
degree friendly and generous." In company his absent-
mindedness was often noticed, and this habit, with a
trick of talking to himself, clung to him to the end.

In his fourteenth year Smith left the Grammar
School of Kirkcaldy for the University of Glasgow,
where hq was to remain until the spring of 1740. He
entered, probably, in October 1737, at the beginning
of the session. As the full course extended over four